
June 23, 1954 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


At 8:40 A.M. on June 23, 1954, the President opened the 
conference in the Cabinet Room. The following persons were in 
attendance: 


The President 
Secretary Dulles 
Undersecretary W. B. Smith 
Vice President Nixon 
Sen. William F. Knowland 
Sen. Styles Bridges 
Sen. Homer Ferguson 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
Sen. Alexander Wiley 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
Sen. Earle C. Clements 
Sen. Walter F. George 
Sen. Theodore F. Green 
Sen. Richard B. Russell 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
Sen. Carl Hayden 
Speaker Joe Martin 
Cong. Charles A. Halleck 
Cong. Leo E. Allen 
Cong. Robert B. Chiperfield 


Cong. John M. Vorys 

Cong. Walter H. Judd 

Cong. Dewey Short 

Cong. John Taber 

Cong. Richard B. Wigglesworth 

Cong. Sam Rayburn 

Cong. John W. McCormack 

Cong. James P. Richards 

Cong. Carl Vinson 

Cong. Overton Brooks 

Cong. Clarence Cannon 

Cong. George H. Mahon 

Gov. Adams 

Gen. Persons 

Gen. Cutler 

Mr. Hagerty 

Mr. Shanley 

Mr. Morgan 2 ] 

Mr. Martin J 

Mr. Harlow ^ 

Mr. Snyder 


U a s was asked by the 
President to give to the group a report on the progress of events at 
the Geneva Conference. 

Secretary Smith first gave the historical background of the 
Geneva Conference, explaining why the conference had been arranged 
and emphasizing the efforts made by the Secretary of State at the 
Berlin Conference to prevent the meeting at Geneva from being held. 
The Secretary explained that the Secretary of State agreed to the 
Geneva Conference because it was needed by Bidault to prevent his 
government from falling, and it was also needed to show that the 
United States desired to maintain a posture of negotiation with the 
communists. 


After the historical sketch, Secretary Smith discussed the 
efforts made at the Conference to adhere to the principle of non- 
recognition of China throughout the negotiations --an effort extending 
to the point of avoiding all social contact with the Chinese during the 
Conference. He then reported on the Korean phase of the discussions, 
explaining that the United States had to assume leadership during this 
phase and, in fact, was expected to do so because of our being the 
largest participant in the Korean war. He pointed out that had we 
failed to take this leadership, we would have lost our Korean friends. 
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Secretary Smith stressed the great difficulties of holding the coalition 
together on the Korean issues. Each of the issues was discussed in 
detail by Secretary Smith. He also discussed the objectives sought by 
the United States, the opposition thereto on the part of the communists, 
and the difficulties encountered in seeking a common position on the 
part of the Allies. The Secretary stressed the difficulties encountered 
in negotiating because of leakages of information which made it possible 
for the communists to anticipate every Allied move. 

Secretary Smith concluded this portion of his remarks by stating that in 
regard to the Korean phase of the Conference, the United States achieved 
its objectives: It maintained its position in respect to the United Nations 

relationship to Korea; it maintained its relationships with the ROK's; 
it maintained its relations with our fifteen associates at the Conference 
and left with general good feeling amongst them all, giving them some- 
thing defensible to take back home to their own people; we made it 
clear to everyone that we had explored all issues in good faith; we also 
made it clear to everyone that failure to reach an agreement was the 
fault of the communists because of their complete unwillingness to give 
an inch. 


Secretary Smith then discussed the Indo-China phase of the Conference *£ 
He emphasized that this phase is still proceeding, therefore that it is 
very difficult to discuss the matter with any degree of precision. The 
Secretary stressed the different relationship of the United States to-the 
Indo-China phase as compared to the Korean phase, because we are not 
a principal in the Indo-China war nor a belligerent and, therefore, we 
could not take the position of leadership in regard to these matters as 
we had in respect to Korea. He pointed out that from the very first it 
was painfully evident that there might be a solution that the United 
States would not like -- and with the fall of the Laniel government, this 
possibility became more and more likely. Even so, the United States 
had to be rather aloof and generally restrained because it is not our 
effort being made in Indo-China. The Secretary stressed that what we 
say now in the United States may have a very serious effect on the 
discussions respecting Indo-China. 

Our role in these discussions was that of trying to be a helpful friend 
to our Allies but carefully avoiding the role of leadership. He reminded 
the group of the Secretary of State's warning at the Berlin Conference to 
Bidault in respect to placing Indo-China on the agenda at Geneva -- and 
stated that subsequent events supported the prediction of the Secretary. 

The Secretary then discussed the attitude of the United Kingdom and 
explained the political situation at home and its relationship to the 
British attitude. He pointed out that in this phase of the Conference the 
British were extremely eager to play a leading role toward getting 
political settlement, especially since they were the only western nation 
in diplomatic relations with China -- and in this effort to lead, the 
British were eager to follow a line which would carry with them the 
leaders of the Asian community. 

The Secretary pointed out that throughout these discussions the political 
and military situation continued to deteriorate, making the situation in 
the Conference steadily more difficult. He pointed out that the fall of 
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the French government required almost an entirely new look at our 
role. He pointed out the various positions taken by the communists 
and why they were unacceptable. The central issues were described 
to be special treatment of Laos and Cambodia; control to be exercised 
by an international commission; the composition of this commission. 

In the early stages, he reported that Eden took the leadership because 
he expected there would be a compromise and that Bidault initially took 
a rather firm position that the French would not capitulate but would 
continue to fight, including the sending of conscripts. In other words, 
the French insisted at first that any compromises would have to be 
made only within reason. The Secretary said that until the 29th of 
May the communists were inflexible but calm. On the 29th they launched 
a violent attack against the United States and began to show signs of 
reviving their demands; this resulted in the fall of the French govern- 
ment and indicated to the United Kingdom that due to communist intran- 
sigence the Conference was going to fail. This led to the third phase 
of the Conference which developed after the French government had 
fallen. During this stage the communists were concerned by the United 
Kingdom’s change in attitude and were anxious to take advantage of the 
change in the French government, so they moved toward apparent 
conciliation and minor concessions. The French and the United Kingdom 
are now proving responsive to these new efforts. The Secretary was 
emphatic in stating that the United States "is not going to be a party to 
giving away anything that belongs to someone else." 

After this discussion of the issues and difficulties encountered in 
discussing the Indo -China phase of the Conference, Secretary Smith 
gave his impression of future prospects. He anticipated, given the 
continuance of present circumstances, a settlement which will be a 
partition of Viet Nam; considerable communist controlled area in Laos 
(seeking about half of Laos but will take a minimum of a third of it); 
some form of relatively ineffective international supervision. He also 
anticipated that the communists will insist that it be a "temporary 
settlement, " so that all subjects can be reopened in a reasonable time 
and still further "bites taken." The Secretary said he thought that 
the French and the United Kingdom and probably the Associated States 
would accept these proposals because they will have no other alternative. 


This concluded Secretary Smith’s presentation. 


The President then asked if there was any evidence that these 
countries were beginning to show signs of understanding that there is 
nothing to be gained by talking with the Reds. 

General Smith said yes, they were beginning to find out. The 
P resident then asked if they would do anything about it at home in the 
way of persuading their people. General Smith answered that it takes 
a great deal of time to accomplish this but that the Australians and New 
Zealanders are now definitely worried. He said that the Canadians had 
thought of it as a situation that could be solved by discussion but have 
become concerned about the position of India and of Britain that it would 
be worthwhile to open some form of negotiation with China. At the end, 
he said, the Canadians were being very helpful to the United States. 
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genafrpr Knowland asked what the Secretary's impression was 
as to where we go from here. He said that we now have a Far Eastern 
Munich. He wanted to know what was going to be done about the future. 
Secretary, Sipi th told the Senator that he shouldn't call this a "Far Eastern 
Munich." He said that respecting Korea nobody gave away "one damn inch;" 
that in Indo-China we haven't given up anything that wasn't first occupied by 
force of arms which cannot now be retaken. 

S e nat o r Kn o wlja nd stated that the Reds would get all of the Delta 
area, Hanoi and Haiphong, and asked if that wasn't realized. Secretary 
Smitk responded that he wasn’t sure about the Reds taking Hanoi and 
Haiphong -- that he thought they might not need to give up Haiphong. 

The President then commented that, after all, Munich was giving 
something away without war. These people are giving up something as a 
result of defeat in war, which is quite a different thing. 

Senator Russ ell then asked if any progress had been made at 
these m e e tingstoward releasing Americans held prisoner by the Chinese. 
Secretary Smith said that a certain amount of progress had been made -- 
and that the Chinese wanted to talk directly with us about it. He said that 
at the first meeting it was evident that we would get a little "dribblet" of 
action on this problem at each meeting. He recited a series of actions 
which proved that point, and then said that there will be some future con- 
ferences on this by some western nation which is conducting relations with 
the Chinese . j . 

Senator Rus sell inquired if we had a list showing how many 
prisoners the Chinese were holding. Secretary Smith said we had no full 
list but have a good idea anyway. Se n at o r JB r i dg& s asked if these prisoners 
were not supposed to have been released at the time of the prisoner exchange 
in Korea. Secr e ta ry , § xni$. said he did not clearly recall although he knew 
that some of these men were pilots shot down over China and that the United 
States had demanded their return. Secretary Dulle s observed that most of 
these prisoners were not related in any way to the Korean war -- mostly 
missionaries in China and so on who had been imprisoned. Smith said 
that only about three or four of them were involved in Korea -- pilots forced 
down in China. 

Senator Smith then asked if the Korean situation is now going just 
to stand where it is. Secretary Smith said that there would be a report to 
the United Nations, that the United Nations may talk some about it, and 
also that there will be further proposals to have Prime Minister conferences 
to discuss these problems. 

Senator Smith then asked if we planned to build up the RGK troops 
to the point where we can withdraw all American troops. The Presid ent 
answered that we are doing so but are not going forward with redeployment 
of our troops as rapidly as thought possible. He said that twenty ROK 
divisions are now formed, the final two now undergoing final training. 

Sen ator Smi.th then asked if Syngman Rhee would be likely to upset 
the situation. The President said that Rhee could only make some "bold 
gesture" -- that he could only try to force us back into the war. The 
President said that Rhee's own people would resist him on that. 
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Senator Johnson asked what the effects of this Conference would 
be on our own policies, “foreign and military. Secretary Sm ith answered 
that we haven't yet made a complete analysis and the .Indo- China phase is 
still not complete. He said, however, that the trends are causing significant 
change in the attitude of the United Kingdom, the Southeastern Asian states 
and Burma, India and New Zealand -- that there is much less wishful 
optimism than there was at the beginning of the Geneva Conference. He 
thought that these countries would be much more willing to move toward 
some form of Southeast Asian treaty organization. He could not suggest 
where the line should be drawn, but he thought that it was clear that a line 
should be drawn beyond which the Reds could not proceed. 

Senator Johnson again inquired if our policy was being changed. 
Secretary Smith responded that it is the same policy we have had all along. 

Senat o r then asked if Secretary Smith felt that the 

United Nations as an operating force was going forward with renewed 
strength or vice versa -- that he sensed, from the Secretary's discussion, 
that the prestige of the United Nations was rather on the decline rather than 
on the rise. Secretary Sm ith responded that he didn't think the United 
Nations' prestige was on the decline. He said it was more a question of 
emphasis on differences of views on issues involved dictated by ideas of 
each representative on what would make the strongest appeal back home. 

Repres ent ative Wiggles worth the n asked about the India picture. 
Secretary Smith said that the India point of view is generally negative with 
respect to France and Viet Nam. So far as Laos and Cambodia are 
concerned, he explained that for various reasons the Indians will take 
"a dim view" of the partition of Laos. He said he couldn't assert that we 
will get any strong support from India for our own position but they are 
beginning to be very much concerned about what may happen in Laos. 

<• i 

Senat o i ; i m Johnson asked if there was any strong support -- 
anywhere -- for a strong position on these matters. Secretary Smith said; ' 
it was hard to answer that -- but probably not. He said it was hard to 
judge because his contact on such matters had been with individuals and 
not with governments. 

Qon^res^manJu^ then asked if the idea was that the rest of the 
world would guaranteetK’o’se* areas left on the free side of a line of partition. 
Secretary Smith said that Chou En-lai had said to him in effect that China 
recognized a difference between Laos and Cambodia and the situation in 
Viet Nam -- that on Laos and Cambodia they were willing to recognize the 
two Kingdoms -- that they recognized that they are entitled to have some 
little authority, military security, and will need to buy arms and equipment. 
He did not, however, want American bases in there. He said the Viet Nam 
situation, however, was different, that Ho Chi-minh is in command of 75% 
of the country, that elections tomorrow would give him 80% of the vote; 
that the Bau Dai regime is corrupt and the French are still colonialists. 

He went on to say that the "democratic element" would get all of Tonkin. 


pr. Judd again asked if there should be a partition, would the 
free world guarantee the free side of the line. Secretary Smith answered 
that what they are looking for is, the communists having taken these bites, 
some guarantee by Geneva Conference countries for the truly neutral 
countries. He said that we are going to draw a line somewhere. 
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jMr. Vorys asked if there is any real progress toward an 
association in Southeast Asia. He mentioned the Mutual Security legisla- 
tion and that the only justification for $800, 000, 000 of it is the Navarre 
Plan, Secretary Dulles answered that he thought there was considerable 
p r og r e s s , t h a t he d icin^t feel that the picture is as black as it might appear 
on the surface. He pointed out that had the United States' proposals of 
three months ago been adopted, a greater part of the area would have been 
held that has since been lost. He also said that the fall of the French 
government, although unfortunate in one sense, at least has finally given 
the French a government far more responsive to the desires of the French 
people and much more in keeping with the political facts of modern day 
France -- that the Laniel-Bidault government had been living on borrowed 
time. Now we are dealing with a real political fact. He pointed out that 
the French position in Indo-China is so unpopular that it has never been a 
situation with which the United States wished to identify itself. He said 
there is a campaign of education going on and that while it seems like 
time lost, Asian countries have a better realization that something drastic 
will have to be done. India even, he said, is now beginning to take a 
position of benevolent neutrality -- and this is having a heavy impact on 
British policy because they are far more responsive to India than to the 
United States. He said there is today the possibility of salvaging some- 
thing free of the taint of French colonialism that will have the backing of 
the states of Asia. He said that if that can be put together and guaranteed, 
it will have neutralized what, from the standpoint of the United States, has 
been the greatest threat. He said that we must establish a military line, ' 
and we must hold that line and also hold the area behind that line against 
the same kind of subversion which has gone on to date. The second, he 
said, is the more dangerous of the two threats. To do this, he said, 
will require a very considerable build up of countries in the area -- economic 
aid and also the $800,000, 000 in the Mutual Security legislation, as well as 
the flexibility requested in its use. He said that the Navarre Plan is 
finished but that the alternative efforts will require an equal output by the 
United States. He stressed that the Executive Branch of the government 
cannot say that this new arrangement will emerge; we can say only that 
it is much more likely than it was three or four months ago. He said it 
was unfortunate that they had to deal in probabilities instead of certainties 
but that he thought there was a good prospect that something would be worked 
out to keep the Pacific Ocean a free ocean. He stressed that we must hold 
the western side of the Pacific or it will become a communist lake. The 
$800, 000, 000 that Mr. Vorys mentioned, he said, are an essential part of 
this effort. 

At this point Secretary Smith said that he was not sure that he 
agreed that the Navarre Plan is finished. He said its purpose was to build 
up native military strength --to create in two years effective Viet Nam 
battalions -- and that this is even more imperative now than it was before. 
Therefore the plan itself is more important now than it was. 


Mr, Vorys commented that at this stage the legislation is an 
authorization and does not mean dollars -- that any change made in the 
authorization might have adverse effects in France. He said the committee 
thought that if they went ahead with the $800, 000, 000 now, it would look 
good in France -- would show that we are not wavering. Dulles j re- 
emphasized the need for flexibility -- a continuing need in order to train 
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the Viet Nam forces. He pointed out that the area of recruitment of 
these forces will be considerably shrunken into the south. Mr. Vorys 
said that the committee action on the money for the Navarre Plan had 
been unanimous. 

Secretary Smith commented on the exceedingly long frontier 
between Laos and Viet Nam, again emphasizing the need for this military 
support. Dr. Judd c ommented on the $85, 000, 000 of development 
assistance for India and said that this is no time to lose that, although 
there would be a tough fight on this in the House of Representatives, He 
said he wished that the Administration arguments on this point could be 
effectively put across. 

The Pr said that every individual is the center of the 
universe so far as that individual is concerned; in the same manner, every 
nation is the center of the universe in working out its own problems. Yet, 
in a general sense, he pointed out, it is correct to say that the United 
States is the central key, the core of democracy, economically, militarily 
and spiritually. Consequently in ok. simple terms, we are establishing 
international outposts where people can develop their strength to defend 
themselves. Here we are sitting in the center, and with high mobility 
and destructive forces we can swiftly respond when our vital interests are 
affected. We are trying, he said, with these programs to build up for the 
United States a position in the world of freedom of action. We are 
arranging these programs of coalitions not to freeze ourselves into a 
pattern but so that we can determine ourselves what we wish to do. One of 
our greatest hopes, he said, is to get our troops back home. As we get 
these other countries strengthened economically, to do their part to provide 
the ground forces to police and hold their own land, we come closer to the 
realization of our hopes. He said that we cannot publicly call our Allies 
outposts . . . but that we are trying to get that result. Any time we get to 
any kind of a crisis in the future, if we get the arrangement like this that 
we have been talking about, and a group like this can be called together . . . 
we will be able to decide very carefully what to do about it. 

Senator Knowland then asked what kind of a public statement 
could be made when the group left the White House. The^President 
answered that it is sufficient to say that he invited them in to listen to 
Secretary Smith report, having just returned from Geneva, and that Korea 
and Indo-China were involved in the general discussion. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:07 A.M. 



